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he official start of the third mil- 
T lennium be gins with muted cel- 
ebrations in an air of caution. 

Back in the States, a dull presi- 
dential campaign turned into a wild 
spectacle that will polarize and pos- 
sibly paralyze the nation in 2001. 
Economically, the best of times are 
over as the Nasdaq dives, the Dow 
downtrends, and the economy teeters 
between a soft or hard landing. 

An overstressed nation is on 
the verge of a social nervous break- 
down. There is no relief in sight for 
the problems and symptoms — 
including the anxieties of air-rage, 
road-rage, increasing personal debt, 
declining health care, and the fear 
of downsizing. 

All nations will be affected by 
the aftershocks of America’s eco- 
nomic and political problems, which 
will exacerbate the internal and 
intramural tensions that already exist 
among them. In 2001, stability will 
be in short supply and great demand. 


UGLY 
AMERICANS 


A wave of Anti-Americanism 
will sweep across the globe 
in the 21st century, greater 
and more sustained than any 
of the “yankee-go-home” 
movements that periodically 
erupted throughout the 20th 
century. 

As the rhetoric heats up and 
the sentiment deepens, interna- 
tional demand for American prod- 
ucts will dampen and American 
citizens will feel unwelcome — and 
often unsafe — in hostile atmos- 
pheres abroad. 

The half-century love-hate 
relationship that existed between 
America and the rest of the world 
will tilt strongly toward the nega- 
tive side of the emotional equation. 
When the world was divided 
between superpowers, U.S. allies 
were muted in their criticism, but 
will now feel free to join the loud 
chorus of anti-Americanism. In the 
heat of world wars and cold wars, 
America’s friends overlooked or 
condoned her domineering ways 
and self-righteous attitude. Now, as 
their need recedes and nations 
become more self-assertive, they 
are no longer willing to make 


allowances. Though wooed by 


America’s vibrant pop culture, 
sheltered by her military might 
and in awe of her economic 
prowess, a series of cracks in her 
character and questions about her 
behavior are cooling the world’s 
ardor for all things American. 


ACROSS THE SPECTRUM 


American pop culture, once so 
fresh and intoxicating for tightly 
controlled and stratified societies 
abroad, is now regarded — with its 
emphasis on violence, mindless 
consumption, fake sex and real 
stupidity — as numbing and dan- 
gerous. The massive penetration of 
American customs, tastes and 
products in overseas markets has 
resulted in growing defenses 
against the threat to national char 
acter. 

The world is less willing to 
readily accept anything that comes 
with a Made in U.S.A. label. Even 
her puritan work ethic, embraced 
as necessary for progress and 
wealth accumulation in the 20th 
century, is now being ridiculed as 
the addiction of a society that lives 
to work rather than one that works 
to live. The global barriers erected 
to stop importation of genetically 
modified foods and hormone- 
laden meats from the U.S. will be 
fortified to fend off icons of its cul- 
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tural hegemony. 

America’s military muscle 
has always been a double-edged 
sword. Now, the fallout from the 
wars it has waged is catching up 
with the United States. From the 
Gulf War to the War in Kosovo, 
the blush of military victories 
have faded while enmity has 
grown, not only among oppo- 
nents but also within those 
friendly nations suspicious of 
America’s intentions and out- 
raged by the toll in human suf- 
fering. 

Governments throughout 
South America resent America’s 
involvement in Columbia’s civil 
war, ostensibly to stop the flow of 
drugs, fearing a spillover effect 
that will destabilize the region. 
The never-ending war in the 
Middle East and the United 
States’ unyielding support for 
Israel continue to provide an 
inexhaustible fuel supply for 
Anti-Americanism. From allies 
and from the non-aligned, from 
South Korea to Pakistan, calls for 
America to get out or keep out 
continue to intensify. 


DUH-MOCRACY 


America’s credibility on the 
world stage has been further tar- 
nished by her performance on 
the home front. Though it has 
long claimed to be the champion 
of truth and justice, the 
American way of promoting 
human rights and democracy has 
become open to attack by friends 
and foes alike. 

Foreign fingers point to her 
overcrowded prisons, over- 
worked death chambers and a 
racial policy that calls into ques- 
tion America’s claim of equality 


for all. The recent revelation of her 
fundamentally flawed electoral 
system, in which campaign financ- 
ing guarantees an unfair voice to 
monied interests and the simple 
counting of ballots becomes a fed- 
eral case, has done more than 
make America a laughing stock. It 
has emboldened critics and crys- 
tallized the world’s distaste for 
America’s “do as I say, not as I do” 
actions and stripped away the 
mantle of moral righteousness, 
making transparent her duplicity 
and hypocrisy. 

Myopic in its view of the out- 

side world and oblivious to criti- 
cisms, America will misjudge the 
changing face of the future. Failing 
to recognize its declining stature or 
the reasons behind it, the U.S. will 
fail to embrace measures that 
might restore credibility and good- 
will. 
Note: More than its image will be 
lost: As American charisma fades, 
brand America will become a hard- 
er sell. American companies will 
find that they need to be more com- 
petitive, and more responsive to the 
needs and sensitivities of their for- 
eign markets. All successful busi- 
ness plans must incorporate strate- 
gies to overcome strong negative 
stereotypes. 
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RECESSION 
PROOFING® 


The effects of the financial 
market meltdown that began 
in the last quarter of 2000 will 
ripple through society in 2001. 
Shaken by the enormous loss- 
es, real and paper, investors 
large and small will be further 
rocked by the uncertainty of a 
contentious and polarizing 
presidency. 

The resulting leadership vacu- 
um and financial instability will 
drive Americans to retreat from 
risky investments and force them to 
seriously retrench in the face of 
stagnant or declining incomes and 
lost profits. 

The coming period of busi- 
ness-not-as-usual will require a new 
set of old-economy survival strate- 
gies. For businesses, the old stand- 
bys of opening a new market, 
expanding a current product line, or 
reformulating an old product, won't 
work in a climate of declining con- 
sumer consumption and shrinking 
profit margins. For investors, buying 
on the dip will not fully re-inflate 
deflated portfolios. Bottom-fishing 
for blue chips, whether old stan- 
dards or digital wonders, won't yield 
rewards until a true bottom that 
reflects true valuations is reached. 

Absent an unforeseeable wild- 
card event, we do not anticipate 
recession to hit in 2001 but we do 
see pre-recessionary conditions that 
will shape markets and attitudes in 
the coming years. Ignored or 
thought inconsequential during the 
boom times, record corporate and 
consumer debt levels and a record 
high trade deficit will be viewed as 
dangerous conditions that threaten 
economic life. Pressure to bring 
down debt, whether personal or cor- 
porate, will further shrink con- 


sumption and slow expansion. 

While recession is on the hori- 
zon, the date of its arrival may be 
forestalled. Anticipated and actual 
moves by the Federal Reserve to 
lower interest rates will boost 
investor confidence and could pro- 
vide enough of a lift to revivify the 
economy. However, while the gross 
domestic product (GDP) may 
increase as a result of more liquidi- 
ty, cheap money alone won't be 
enough to pump up the battered, 
yet still over valued, stock market. 

Although the Fed has enor- 
mous power to control the U.S. 
economy, it lacks the ability to steer 
the entire global economy. In Japan, 
for example, the shrinking trade 
surplus and political crisis will 
deepen the entrenched recession. 
For the rest of Asia, only recently 
recovered from the 1997 currency 
crisis, the contraction of consumer 
demand from developed nations 
will push them to the edge of 
relapse. The economic turmoil 
occurring in Argentina will spread 
throughout South America, leading 
to a series of financial crises. The 
European Union, already feeling the 
pressures of slowdown and further 
hampered by the weak Euro, will 
slip into pre-recessionary conditions 
similar to those that will eventually 
occur in the U.S. 


THE TREND SAVVY 


Traditionally, the first line of defense 
against the effects of recession 
includes cost cutting, downsizing, 
plant closings, and price chopping. 
While these survival measures may 
soften the blow to the bottom line, 
they aren’t the sort of strategies that 
allow a company to continue to 
thnve. It’s important to remember 
that just as the boom times weren't 
forever, the recession won’t continue 
indefinitely. And even in the midst 
of recession, not all sectors of the 


marketplace are equally affected. 

The smart money will look 
beyond its traditional business bor- 
ders to identify current and emerg- 
ing opportunities for growth. It will 
maintain the flexibility needed to 
take advantage of the massive 
amounts of disposable income avail- 
able, and bargain-hunt by buying 
into sectors that are irrationally 
depressed. 

The smartest money will posi- 
tion itself to swiftly forge ahead 
when the economy snaps back. For 
the individuals paying off debt, the 
greatest investment opportunities 
will be found in retiring outstanding 
bills: The savings gained from pay- 
ing down high interest loans will be 
greater than one can reasonably 
expect from most financial invest- 
ments. 

The essence of Recession- 

Proofing® can be expressed in two 
words... trend savvy. The trend 
savvy will identify change before it 
happens and develop proactive 
strategies in anticipation of future 
events. 
Note: Following the 1987 stock 
market crash, the word on the street 
was that the financial slaughter had 
no real effect on the economy. We 
disagree. The seeds of the 1990 
recession were planted following the 
October crash. 

What existed between the crash 
and 1990 were pre-recessionary 
conditions similar to those that will 
exist beginning 2001. The cheer- 
leaders and market makers will do 
their best to paint a rosy picture and 
encourage investors to place their 
bets on the Wall Street wheel of for- 
tune. But prosperity isn’t just around 
the corner. Investing in the stock 
market will not produce guaranteed 
returns. Going into 2001, we recom- 
mend caution, conservatism, and a 
healthy respect of traditional market 
principles. 
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PEACE TALKS 
ON DRUG WAR 


Unable to ignore mountains 

of evidence pointing to the fail- 
ure of American anti-drug poli- 
cies, judges, police, the public 
and even politicians will under- 
take an unprecedented recon- 
sideration of the war on drugs. 

While evidence alone has rarely 
been enough to reverse failed poli- 
cies and programs, the phenomenal 
expense and the catastrophic social 
costs of this “noble experiment” is 
creating an unlikely coalition that 
will force Americans to admit to a 
moral crisis that needs fixing. 

For decades, any public figure 
that pretended to have the slightest 
interest in the future of the nation’s 
youth and the safety of the nation’s 
streets manned a barricade in the 
war against drugs. Anti-drug-war 
protestors were labeled as soft on 
drugs, accused of being part of the 
problem, and dismissed with scorn. 
In a political system based on sound 
bytes, one that appeals to subliminal 
prejudices and breeds scapegoats to 
deflect the public from larger issues, 
there was no room for neutral 
observers and open debate. 

Draconian laws were passed at 
state and federal levels to get tough 
on drug offenders and hammer 
home the message of zero tolerance. 
Since 1980 some $250 billion has 
been spent on deploying the troops 
to snare drug kingpins, secure drug- 
porous borders, and punish users. 
Billions more were poured into pub- 
lic service announcements and anti- 
drug education programs that have 
been proven ineffective and, in 
many cases, counterproductive. 

While the financial costs could 
be papered over in a multi-trillion 
dollar national budget, and statistics 
juggled to produce propaganda vic- 


tories, the massive human casualties 
can no longer be successfully hidden 
behind prison walls. 

According to Human Rights 
Watch, 64% of those in prison for 
drug offenses are black, even though 
there are five times as many drug 
users who are white. And, with 1.5 
million drug arrests each year, half 
of those for marijuana, observers of 
every political stripe are recognizing 
the moral and political failure of 
existing policies. After decades of 
reefer madness, the National Center 
of Addiction and Substance Abuse 
has admitted that there is no evi- 
dence that marijuana is a “gateway 
drug” that leads to harder stuff. 


JUST SAY NO 


The inescapable evidence of a 
racial basis to the failed drug war 
has created a new cadre of deserters 
and conscientious objectors. Tired of 
being misinformed by the generals 
of the war on drugs, a growing seg- 
ment of the population is suffering 
from battle fatigue. Vocal opposition 
against current policy is being heard 
from such notables as financier 
George Soros, former secretary of 
state George Schultz, republican 
Governor Gary Johnson of New 
Mexico, and even Ann Landers who 
tells her national audience that 
“those who keep pot for their per- 
sonal use should not be treated as 
criminals.” 

In the current political climate, 
with crime and drugs having lost 
their hot-button urgency, and politi- 
cians having lost their mandates, 
voices of reason will push to negoti- 
ate an honorable peace to the drug 
war. Recognizing that addictions, be 
they legal or illegal, are better met 
with medical treatment than police 
action, policy makers will divert 
more resources toward helping the 
victims rather than just fighting the 
crime. 


IMMIGRATION 


As the global economy slows 
and the job market contracts, 
immigration — a backburner 
issue that gets sporadic press 
coverage and limited public 
discussion — will fire up front- 
pages and politicians around 
the world. 

This hot-button issue will 
inflame passions and become a 
major polarizing political force. The 
forces on either side of the immigra- 
tion question will marshal a variety 
of reasons to support their positions. 

The tendency will be to paint 
the issue in black and white, with 
good guys and bad guys, humanitar- 
ians and racists, but the complexity 
of the situation requires a more 
nuanced approach to be accurately 
understood. As Moroccans emigrate 
to Spain, Albanians to Italy, 
Nigerians to South Africa, Turks to 
Germany, Pakistanis to Britain, 
South Americans to North America 
or the Indians and Chinese to every- 
where, the demand for their cheap 
labor will be accompanied by calls 
for a tightening of borders in the 
host nations. 


FOLLOW THE MONEY 


The forces behind today’s immigra- 
tion trend are similar to those of pre- 
vious cycles. As in the past, wherev- 
er employment opportunities are 
lacking or standards of living are 
depressed, populations are set in 
motion and seek a higher economic 
ground. They go to countries where 
their labor is needed, or simply to 
where the borders are porous and 
the expectations for employment are 
better than from whence they came. 
What is new however, are the forces 
of globalization and astronomical 
spikes in population growth 

The global village, which has 


created an environment friendly to 
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the free flow of products and ser- 
vices, has also facilitated the unre- 
stricted flow of people. In the wake 
of the trains, trucks, boats, and 
planes laden with goods crossing 
free trade borders, comes a cargo of 
immigrants - legal and illegal. 
What globalization has not yet 
delivered upon is its promise of a 
better standard of living in poorer 
nations. Even during these best of 
times, according to The World 
Bank, half the world’s workforce 
earns less than $2 a day. And with 
the world’s population having 
passed the six billion mark (a 300% 
increase in just 80 years) the supply 
of cheap skilled and unskilled labor 
is virtually limitless. 

During strong economic times 
in developed nations, immigrant 
labor has traditionally been wel- 
comed to work in those low-paying 
jobs unattractive and unpalatable 
to the upwardly mobile citizenry. 
Also welcome have been immi- 
grants with skills — be it the crafts- 
men of the 20th century, or the 
programmers of the 21st — valued 
for their abilities, modest wage 
demands, and committed work 
ethic. But during times of econom- 
ic contraction, such as those the 
world will now experience, pres- 
sures will increase to pull in the 
welcome mat and close the doors. 

Even in the most developed of 
nations, the ability to freely tap the 
global labor pool has brought 
about a cap on wages, benefits, and 


job income. Free trade has made it 
easier for companies to go multina- 
tional. They can set up shop in the 
cheapest of labor markets, or use 
the inexhaustible labor pool to 
bring the economies of production 
in China or Bangladesh to work- 
sites most anywhere they choose. 

The immigration trend will 
make strange bedfellows. Groups 
previously labeled as xenophobic 
and nationalistic because of their 
ideological antipathy to immigra- 
tion, will gain support from workers 
of the world who perceive their jobs 
at risk or their incomes limited by 
the competition of immigrant labor. 
Unionist and individualists, blue 
collar and white will speak up to 
protect their turf. 

The alliances will be equally 

strange on the other side of the 
issue. Small business will join with 
corporate interest to argue for the 
necessity of an unlimited and unre- 
stricted labor pool. Humanitarians 
and human rights activists will 
champion the cause for people 
being able to settle anywhere they 
choose on a borderless planet and 
to be free of political and economic 
repression. 
Trendpost: While attempts to stop 
or slow both legal and illegal immi- 
gration will intensify, it will be at 
least a decade before workable 
restrictions can be put in place. 
Given the demographic and eco- 
nomic profile of the immigrant class- 
es, there will be strong demand for 
affordable, multi-dwelling housing. 
There will be dramatic growth in 
inner city areas, particularly those 
that are now depressed and thinly 
populated. Wherever immigrant 
populations are concentrated, there 
will be demand for a variety of prod- 
ucts, services and entertainment pro- 
gramming targeted to their ethnic 
sensibilities and their financial 
capabilities. 


CLOSED MINDS 
2001 


A dependence on received 
opinion and established 
dogma, furthered by a homo- 
geneous media, will hamper 
America’s ability to negotiate 
the future and endanger its 
leadership role. 

An unwillingness or inability to 
see beyond partisan politics, Wall 
Street-centric economics, and pre- 
fabricated social thinking has made 
the nation resistant to change, blind 
to emerging opportunities, and 
inflexible in pursuit of solutions to 
the challenges that face it. 

At a time of exponential 
change, a time that requires critical 
thinking to help set a course into 
the millennium, the major forums 
for intelligent discourse, where 
diverse opinions lead to new 
options, have given way to media 
arenas. Disguised as platforms for 
open discussion, these rigged sets 
feature jousting experts and pundits 
with set agendas who replace the 
educational with the confrontation- 
al. Rather than being informed by 
independent thinkers on all sides of 
a given issue, the audience, its but- 
tons artfully pushed, is polarized by 
doses of sanitized, conventional wis- 
dom. 

On the political front, whether 
they Face the Nation, Meet the 
Press, or play Hardball, the cast of 
characters — portrayed as represent- 
ing the left and the right, liberal and 
conservative — are, for the most 
part, nothing more than partisan 
Beltway hacks that parrot the party 
line. 

Economic beliefs are as vul- 
nerable to manipulation as political 
positions. The financial markets are 
pumped up by vested interests 
whose fortunes depend on harness- 
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ing the enthusiasm of the investing 
public. Their recent discovery of a 
post-modern paradigm — the “new 
economy” wherein high-tech stocks 
are immune to traditional business 
cycles — is but one example of how 
a media-anointed belief system 
becomes gospel. 

Important social issues have 
been dumbed down to fit the for- 
mulas of the entertainment indus- 
try. From Rosie O’Donnell to David 
Letterman, talk shows have become 
so influential that they are now used 
as important presidential platforms 
and looked to for guidance on virtu- 
ally every aspect of everyday life. 

For its part, the majority of the 
public appears satisfied enough 
with this level of discourse and the 
limited viewpoints available. There 
is no mass movement to change the 
status quo nor is there a significant 
broad-based demand for alterna- 
tives. When agents of change do 
make it through the filter of ortho- 
doxy, they're subjected to a pile-on 
by the defenders of conformity — 
first trivialized, then marginalized 
and dismissed as “radicals.” 

While the rules of public dis- 
course are stacked in favor of the 
status quo and the conventions 
appear to be accepted, there is, 
nonetheless, a real appetite for 
change simmering in the public 
consciousness. But just as it is diffi- 
cult for individuals to change their 
lifestyles, important as they know it 
to be, a parallel difficulty exists 
when confronting the emotional, 
financial, and psychological costs of 
speaking out and taking action to 
change the body politic. 

For a country transitioning out 
of a period of remarkable stability 
and unchallenged superiority, mak- 
ing the leap to the future is espe- 
cially difficult. To confront the 
results of failed policies, to recog- 
nize the obsolescence of once suc- 


cessful approaches, and to embrace 
the uncertainty of uncharted paths 
requires courage and effort. But 
Americans are not yet willing nor 
able to admit to, much less express, 
their discomfort: open debate, new 
systems and new directions will not 
be the hallmark of America 2001. 
In this climate of conformity, only a 
severe crisis will clarify the necessi- 
ty for truly fresh thinking. 

Note: Dramatic changes are in the 
making and on the horizon. As a 
businessperson you cannot afford 
the luxury of denial. Refusing to 
acknowledge and explore the impli- 
cations of unwelcome events will be 
no defense against experiencing 
their effects. For example, until 
recently, few forums were willing to 
connect the dots between the crash- 
ing dot-coms, overextended bank 
loans, and record-high personal 
debt. Yet this confluence will nega- 
tively effect investment, retail and 
housing sectors. Being prepared to 
deal with the implications of such 
trends and events and take appro- 
priate action in anticipation of their 
outcome, will make the difference 
between profit and loss, growth or 
survival. 

As a citizen, before giving your 
support to an issue or an action, it is 
important to acknowledge the likeli- 
hood that the facts presented you are 
one-sided, controlled and designed 
to shape your judgement. You'll 
need to go outside conventional 
media and political channels to find 
dissenting opinions, which can help 
round out the picture on a given 
issue. 


INVOLUNTARY 
SIMPLICITY 


Stalled for a half decade, 

the voluntary simplicity move- 
ment will gain new adherents 
as the economy turns down 
and anxieties over lost income 
and unmanageable debt 
transform legions of spend- 
thrifts into a corp of penny- 
pinchers. 

Unlike the volunteers who 
adopted the principles of simplicity 
in the mid 1980s, the new recruits 
will be drafted into the movement at 
the point of a declining economy 
that requires survival instincts. 

Caught up in the exhilaration 
of a booming stock market, 
Americans have pushed materialism 
to new heights, reveling in new 
found wealth and discovering an 
unparalleled appetite for all the 
good things money can buy. While 
the go-go eighties grew a sub-cul- 
ture of conspicuously consuming 
yuppies, the gold rush nineties cre- 
ated a mass culture of material 
extravagance. In the eighties, shop- 
until-you-drop materialism was fod- 
der for ridicule, but in the nineties 
materialism has been so institution- 
alized and internalized that extrava- 
gance was applauded. 

Now, from the dot-com bour- 
geoisie burdened by McMansions 
that their worthless options cannot 
support, to the average investors 
who have watched their paper prof- 
its vanish as financial markets crum- 
ble, a reevaluation of the meaning of 
personal success and a reordering of 
priorities will become a matter of 
urgency in 2001. The top questions 
of new inductees to the simplicity 
movement will be “How much do I 
really need? How much do I really 
want? How much am I willing to do 
to get it?” 
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The principles of simplicity 
will be embraced not only by those 
forced into the movement by cir- 
cumstance, but also by people who 
will find emotional satisfaction and 
philosophical affinity in a less 
money-centric way of life. Regard- 
less of the reasons that bring people 
to abandon the belief that happi- 
ness can be bought, many will find 
that moderation and self-discipline 
suits them. The trend will spread 
across age groups and class lines, 
and will establish itself as a main- 
stream convention as the creed 
gains followers. 

However, society so 
steeped in a history of materialism, 
this kind of movement can only 
flounsh under the right conditions 
and can only spread so far. The peri- 
od of contracting economic growth 
we are now entering combined with 
the growing trend toward spirituality 
embraced by those searching for a 
“meaning to life” will provide a fer- 
tile environment for the practice of 
simplicity. We estimate that by 2010, 
up to twenty percent of Americans 
will incorporate some aspects of sim- 
plicity as a practical necessity, to 
make ends meet, and as a philoso- 
phy that makes good sense. 

From the virtuals to the brick 
and mortars, the entire retail sector 
will come under pressure, as sim- 
plicity shoppers and those caught in 
the downdraft of economic decline 
scale back their purchases. On the 
high-end, retailers will hold their 
own, but with smaller numbers join- 
ing the ranks of the nouveau riche, 
market share will stagnate. In the 
rest of the consumer market place, 
shoppers will grow more resistant to 
impulse buying and less susceptible 
to empty image advertising. The 
products that draw their more close- 
ly held dollars will have to be of high 
quality, durable, and functional. The 
growing trend will be for people to 


in a 


buy the things they really need 
rather than things they simply want 
or thought they needed as measures 
of success. Little things, like putting 
food on the table, heating the home, 
filling the gas tank, paying the elec- 
tric bill, and maintaining health 
insurance, will be more important 
than enjoying the luxury of a new 
car, designer kitchen or lavish 
wardrobe. 


SOVIET 
RE-UNION 


The year 2001 will mark the 
beginning of the end of the 
former Soviet Union’s decade- 
long experiment in free mar- 
ket capitalism and its flirtation 
with democracy. 

Falling financial markets, grow- 
ing unemployment, deflationary 
commodity prices, and declining 
wages worldwide will pressure Russia 
and its former satellites to back away 
from Westemways and retreat to the 
safety of a state-run economy. 

In these best of economic 
times, while globalization flourished 
and stock markets soared, the vast 
majority of newly-converted capital- 
ists in the former soviet bloc saw 
their standard of living plummet. 
An estimated forty percent of the 
population lives in poverty, a ten- 
fold increase since the breakup of 
the communist system. Drastically 
reduced government spending has 
had a catastrophic effect on health, 
education, social programs and the 
infrastructure throughout Eastern 
Europe. Life expectancy has 
declined, infant mortality has risen, 
and infectious diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, are near epidemic lev- 
els. Their once prestigious military, 
academic, and scientific institutions 
have been pauperized. 

According to numerous polls, 


discontent with the capitalist experi- 
ment now permeates all classes of 
the former soviet bloc... peasants, 
workers, army, and intelligentsia. 
Their countries have been privatized 
under fire sale conditions by what 
they see as western profiteers and 
homegrown oligarchs. Beyond the 
Chechen rebellion, the major inter- 
nal conflict reported on in the West, 
attempted coups, kidnappings and 
assassination plots occurring in 
many decimated satellites are a fur- 
ther goad to return to the good old 
days of stern central government. 


RED SCARE 


The West will be unable to accept 
that the economic shock therapy 
they prescribed to jolt Russia out of 
its long communist torpor and into 
capitalism was a failure and that 
democracy was an illusion. Rather 
than acknowledge that there’s room 
on the planet for a diversity of gov- 
ernmental and economic structures, 
the western alliance will unleash 
rhetoric reminiscent of the cold war. 
And even though the new commu- 
nism will be a different, more mod- 
erate shade of red — allowing some 
levels of private property, individual 
freedom and entrepreneurship — 
any system that strays from the 
tenets of free marketeers will be 
attacked as a threat to “the free 
world”. But outside interference and 
economic blackmail will only serve 
to radicalize the communist refor- 
mation. 

Note: As various factions jockey for 
power within Russia, there is a 
strong probability that Russia, its 
former republics and client states, 
will find themselves involved in a 
civil war. In a world of new millen- 
nium warfare, with its suitcase-sized 
weapons of mass destruction, foreign 
powers should excercise extreme 
caution before taking sides in anoth- 
er country’s internal conflict. 
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CORPORATE 
DUMBSIZING II 


Faced with a slowing global 
economy and rocked by 
recession jitters, corporations 
will rush to firm up their bot- 
tom lines by slashing their 
work forces. 

Under pressure from the 
financial markets to meet earnings 
projections and in hopes of keeping 
the investment pipeline flowing, 
public companies will once again 
turn to downsizing as the silver bul- 
let to enhance profitability. 

But instead of restoring corpo- 
rate vitality, trimming the already 
lean workforce will further deplete 
the overworked and overstressed 
human assets who have not recov- 
ered from the last loyalty-shaking 
round of “dumbsizing” that began 
in the 1990s. 

While shrinking the work 
force has always been a Wall Street 
crowd-pleaser, and can deliver a 
better financial picture for the short 
term, it is often a prescription for 
long-term disaster. In the early 
1990s, many businesses indulged 
in the downsizing overkill that we 
labeled as “dumbsizing-” We coined 
the term (Trends Journal, Winter 
1993, page 5) to identify the prac- 


tice of reducing staffing to levels 
insufficient for the optimum effi- 
ciency, service, and competitiveness 
needed to sustain growth and prof- 
itability. In today’s already dumbed 
down, pared to the bone corporate 
environment, hardly any “fat” is left 
to cut. Employee talents are rou- 
tinely relegated to putting out fires 
or playing catch-up rather than 
directed to the strategic planning 
needed for proactive creativity. 


CAN'T DO, WON'T DO 


Indeed, today’s 24/7 work ethic is a 
direct outgrowth of the downsiz- 
ing/dumbsizing trend that began 
after the 1987 stock market crash 
and accelerated during the 1990- 
92 recession. As the company 
workforce shrank, the workload did 
not, and fewer people were expect- 
ed to carry heavier loads. Tasks 
once handled by assistants and sec- 
retaries fell on the shoulders of 
managers and executives aided only 
by better software and longer hours. 
Already stretched to the limit, with 
no more hours to add to the day, 
workers will be unwilling and 
unable to take up the slack caused 
by the new round of layoffs that will 
escalate over the coming months. 
With employees refusing to 
take on additional responsibilities, 
businesses will once again be 


forced to dip into the outsourcing 
marketplace for support services. 
Productivity will suffer as overbur- 
dened employees, resentful of the 
demands made upon them, take 
more downtime, make more mis- 
takes, and provide ever surlier ser- 
vice. The consuming public, 
already disenchanted with the cur- 
rent low level of service, will find 
many occasions for growing unhap- 
piness and a further fracturing of 
brand loyalties. 

Note: We don’t expect the dumbsiz- 
ing trend to be reversed in the fore- 
seeable future. The pressure to 
deliver profits at any cost dominates 
business psychology and the Wall 
Street mentality. Companies that 
can buck the dumbsizing trend will 
enjoy the benefits of a loyal and 
enthusiastic workforce, measured in 
increased productivity and superior 
customer satisfaction. Employees 
that don’t have their backs pushed 
up against the wall, can use their 
brains for the creative solutions that 
are required for long-term growth. 
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